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NEWS SERVICE BY THE WASHING 


Compromise on E.R.P. 
Administration 


A new plan for the administration of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, prepared by the Brookings 
Institution at the request of Senator Vandenberg, 
has found a wide measure of approval by Congres- 


_ sional leaders of both parties, and has been declared 


acceptable by the Secretary of State. 


Brookings Recommendations 


The plan is close to the President’s proposal (see 
Trenps, Jan. 12). It differs chiefly in not specifying 
as large a measure of control by the Department of 
State. There is some doubt whether, under this 
plan, the United States will speak with one voice in 
its foreign relations. The deciding factor will prob- 
ably be the degree of cooperation that can be achieved 
between the E.R.P. Administrator and the Secretary 
of State. 


New Government Agency 


The Brookings plan maintains the authority for 
E.R.P. in the Executive branch of the government. 
It calls for a new government agency, not in corpo- 
rate form, under a single head directly responsible to 
the President. The rank of the Administrator would 
be equivalent to that of a Cabinet officer. The 
agency would be assisted (but not controlled) by an 
Advisory Board, on which leading private citizens 
might serve. 

While developing the programs needed to carry 
out E.R.P., the agency would rely on existing gov- 
ernmental machinery for such functions as procure- 
ment and transportation. Authority to allocate 
goods in short supply would remain with the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce. 


Relation to State Department 


The Administration would work in coordination 
with the Secretary of State, and any disagreements 
between the two would be settled by the President. 
Special E.R.P. staffs would be set up in the countries 
abroad. The head of each staff would be made a 
member of the regular diplomatic mission, working 
closely with our Ambassador, but he would report 
to the E.R.P. Administrator in the United States. 
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Creating an I.T.O. 


Progress in the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment, which opened at Havana 
on November 21, has been discouragingly slow. Al- 
ready almost a month beyond their original deadline, 
the 63 participating nations have yet to settle several 
outstanding differences before they can agree on a 
Charter and bring the International Trade Organiza- 
tion into being. 

As the Conference continues, however, compro- 
mises are gradually being worked out, and there is 
still reason to hope that agreement may be reached 
on a Charter. (See Trenps, Nov. 3, Nov. 17 and 
Dec. 1, 1947.) 


Underdeveloped Countries Issue 


The chief issue at the Conference has been the 
rights of the underdeveloped nations. Under the 
leadership of Argentina, several countries which are 
only now becoming industrialized have claimed that 
the draft charter is unfair to them. They want 
stronger provisions in the chapter on Economic 
Development, and they want more loopholes in the 
chapter on Commercial Policy so that they may use 
trade barriers to build up their economies. These 
nations also object that while preferential systems 
already in existence are allowed to continue (such as 
British imperial preference, and the U. S. agreements 
with Cuba), no new systems may be created. 


O.R. 


Much of this controversy has centered around the 
use of Q.R.—quantitative restrictions. Q.R. is the 
name given to such devices as import quotas and 
embargoes, which limit the goods that may be 
brought into a country to a given volume. The 
United States takes the position that Q:R. should be 
forbidden in principle, and only allowed in very 
special cases, where prior approval is granted by the 
I.T.O. The underdeveloped countries, however, as 
well as many of the war-devastated nations which 
are now having serious difficulties with their balance- 
of-payments, want the charter to be more liberal, and 
to allow for many exceptions. 

Since the beginning of the Conference, this has 
been the hardest problem. It has yet to be solved. 


Meat Shortage 


Consumers will probably be eating 10 pounds per 
capita less meat in 1948 than in 1947. This seems 
evident because of the decline in the number of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep on farms this year. The amount 
represents, however, 20 pounds more than the 
amount consumed in the 1935-39 period. 


Cattle Shortage 


Beef and veal account for a little more than half 
of our meat supply. Cattle numbers run in cycles. 
Since 1944, when the peak of 85 million head of 
cattle on farms was reached, we have been in a de- 
clining period. Estimates are that the January 1, 
1948, herd is 4 or 5 million fewer than last year at 
the same time. For various reasons, farmers are 
sending their cattle to markets in large numbers 
now. This means fewer cattle are being held back 
for breeding purposes than would need to be kept on 
the farms in order to keep production at even a sta- 
tionary level. The heavy flow of cattle to the mar- 
kets makes for a more plentiful supply right now 
but for greater shortages later on. 


Hogs Short Too 


Hog production accounts for about 40°% of our 
meat supply, and the outlook for pork this spring is 
also downward. Hogs feed principally on corn and 
last year’s corn crop was the smallest in 11 years. 
The hog cycle fluctuates more rapidly than that of 
cattle, and the future supply will be closely related 
to the corn crop. 

Lamb production runs in cycles of greater length 
and we are in a declining stage of production of this 
meat also. Shorter supplies can be expected this year. 


Consumer Demands 


The eating habits of American consumers changed 
after the beginning of World War II. Full employ- 
ment and increased purchasing power created heavier 


demand for meat and dairy products. In 1947, per 
capita food consumption was 17% above the 1935-39 
average. Meat consumption, however, increased by 
24%. ‘Whereas in 1939, per capita distribution of 
meat was 132.8 pounds, in 1947, it was 156 pounds. 

If money continues to be plentiful throughout the 
year, the heavy demand for meat will concentrate on 
a lower supply, thus affecting the price. Some esti- 
mates predict that in the late summer, meat will be 
coming into the market at a per capita annual aver- 
age rate as low as 125 or 130 pounds. Senator Ralph 
W. Flanders (R., Vt.) has sponsored a measure to 
set up meat rationing machinery to go into effect 
only if the situation becomes critical. It has been 
turned down by the subcommittee considering the 


bill. 


Presidential Tenure 


Nineteen states have ratified the proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment concerning Presidential tenure. 
The amendment would limit to two the terms of the 
Presidency that can be held by one person. 

Resolutions for this purpose passed the House and 
Senate last spring. Two-thirds of the states, that is 
36, need to ratify this action before the amendment 
becomes part of our Constitution. 

It is doubtful that the requisite two-thirds can be 
obtained in 1948, since legislatures of only 12 states 
meet in regular session this year. Some special ses- 
sions may be called but they are usually limited to 
consideration of specified subjects. Citizens inter- 
ested in retaining the flexibility of our method of 
selecting national officials will want to watch the 
action of their State legislatures in this matter. 

States which have ratified the amendment are: 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


European Recovery Program™*: Hearings con- 
cluded February 5 by Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. House Foreign Affairs hearings continue. 
Still no Senate bill. House Committee considering 
H. R. 4840 (Eaton) and H. R. 4579 (Herter). 


Displaced Persons*: In executive session, Immui- 
gration Subcommittee of Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on February 3 submitted report and proposed 
. new legislation to full committee. Committee 
(Wiley, R., Wis., Chm.) obtained permission to 
postpone its report to Senate until March 1. Between 


now and then it will meet and determine what type. 


of legislation it will recommend. | 


Control of Grain *: On January 23 the Senate passed 
S. 1842, which would have extended the control of 
grain for distillery purposes from January 31 to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948. Referred to the House Banking & 


Currency Committee (Wolcott, R., Mich., Chm.), it 
received an adverse vote and died. 


District Home Rule*: Hearings began February 2 
before a joint subcommittee of the Senate and House 
District of Columbia Committees on S. 1968 (Ball) 
and H. R. 4902 (Auchincloss) to provide home rule 
for the District. National and District Leagues both 
testified in favor. 


Repeal of Margarine Tax*: A number of bills 
have been introduced to repeal the federal taxes and 
license fees on margarine. Among them are S. 1907 
(Fulbright) and H. R. 4681 (Mitchell). A deter- 
mined effort is being made to get action on this 
legislation in the present Congress while prices are 
high and consumer support seems most likely. 


- ® Indicates League support. 
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